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homogeneous character of the House. For the characteristic
importance and greatness of her personal government lay in
the fact that, more than any other English monarch has ever
done, she embodied the national ideals and aims of her time,
and allowed these to guide her at all crises of her policy.1
And therefore the House of Commons of her time, also, as
a faithful exponent of the devotion to the Queen felt by the
nation at large, was in the main a body with feelings that
affected all its members alike.

Nevertheless in the later parliaments of Elizabeth we
can see signs of the beginning of differentiation. Especially
does this show itself upon the great questions of religious
belief and ecclesiastical organisation, which so deeply affected
the age, all the more because Elizabeth looked upon the
discussion of such questions as an infringement of her pre-
rogatives.2 Excited, even stormy, sittings of the Commons
took place. Certain members, 'who were obviously assured
of the support of some of their colleagues, ventured to
express opposition to the Crown and Government; divisions
were taken in which the minorities turned out to be large ;
and though respect to the Lords was always emphasised,
bills sent down by them were at times amended or entirely
thrown out. As yet, however, there were no settled parties,
there was no well-marked organisation into groups for
purposes of parliamentary opposition to the policy of the
Crown and its advisers, or to the aims of other groups in
the House. The Queen had complete control over her right
of assent or dissent; she often interposed in the trans-

1  "In her   position   towards  her  ministers she represented in her own
person the vacillations and fluctuations of popular opinion," says Bishop
Creighton in his excellent study of Queen Elizabeth (p. 305).

2 The message   which  Queen  Elizabeth sent   to  the  Speaker at the
beginning of the Session of  1593 is  instructive  as  to  this:   " Wherefore
Mr. Speaker, Her Majesty's pleasure is that if you perceive any idle heads,
which will   not   stick   to  hazard  their own estates,   which  will  meddle
with reforming the Church and transforming the Commonwealth and do
exhibit any bills to such purpose, that you do  not receive them until
they be viewed  and considered  by those who it is fitter should consider
such things" (Creighton, "Queen Elizabeth," p. 266).    And in 1566, when
Parliament opposed her ecclesiastical policy, she said to the Lords, "She
was  not surprised  at the Commons, for they had   small  experience and
acted like boys" (Froude, "History of England," vol. vii., p. 458).